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“Proolaim Liberty throiighout al! the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that ntil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munie- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST;' 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Prrsipent or 
tHe Usrrep Srates, but the CommAnper or THe ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. “, .. From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conaress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BH INTERFERED 
wirn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power.-. . . It isa war power. I say it is a 9 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of fnvasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cory on the war, and wust carry It ON, AC- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE oF THEM, When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. ADams. 
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rHIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
| 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOOIETY. | 


srapbieally re ported by Jas. M. W. Yerrinton.] 
= . | 


BUSINESS MEETINGS. 

Turspay Arrernoon, May 9. | 
ty assembled in the vestry of Dr. Chee- | 
oats candi. but the attendance was so large that it | 
emed advisable to hold the sessions in the | 
harch itself, and the meeting was accordingly called 
andor bY Mr. Qurxcy, one of the Vice-Presidents. | 
« M. Powetn, of Brooklyn, and Jas. M. W. | 
Boston, were elected Assistant Secre- 


The Socie 


wae Of 


Aaro 
Yerrinton, of 
taries 7 

wy. L. Bowprten, Esq., of Boston, Treasurer, | 
fored the following report of the financial condition of | 
om “ ’ 

‘| 


the Society -— 


DR. 
Ry Standard account, - a 
ky Donation a scount, = 


- $4,351 7 


By Publication acec unt, 
Te Interest acct unt, - ° * e 


By balance from old account, - od 


| 
$13,964 52} 


To Standard account, ai i « $10,709 59 





Ty Ageney account, - 7 - - 933 79 | 
Publication account, = + - - 107 €7 

Gesdemewacins t 

$11,751 05) 

to new account, ° td - 2,213 47 

$13,964 52 | 


The report was accepted. 

Ourver Jounson then moved the appointment of 
1 Committee to prepare a roll of the members of the 
Society, which motion, after some discussion, was car- 
ried, and the following gentlemen appointed the Com- 
mittee: Oliver Johnson, E. D. Draper, Aaron M. 
Powell, Rev, J. T. Sargent, S. May, Jr., and Edward 
M. Davis. The question was raised as to what con- 
stituted membership, and the President stated that all 
vho agreed in the principles of the Society, and had 
contributed to its funds, either directly or through its 
suriliaries, were entitled to membership. 

On motion of Mr. Garrison, a Committee of five 
vas appointed by the chair to prepare business for the 
Convention, as follows: Messrs. Garrison, Phillips, | 
Foster, Thompson, and Bowditch. 

Mr. Fosrer moved the appointment of a Commit- | 
tee of five to nominate the officers of the Society for | 





the ensuing year. 
Mr. Ganuison opposed the motion, on the ground | 
that the time had arrived for the dissolution of the | 


Society, and that being the case, of course, the election | 
{officers wou'd be superfluous. In the course of his | 
remarks, Mr. Garrison read the following preamble 
and resolutions, as expressing his convictions in the 
matter, and stated that, at the proper time, he pro- 
posed to offer them for the consideration of the meet- 


= 

Whereas, the formation of the American Anti-Sla- 
tery Society was rendered necessary by the universal | 
complicity of the nation in the guilt of the slave sys- 
tem—Church and State, Government and People, 
Constitution and Union, all being wickedly subser- 
vient to the will of a Heaven-defying slave oligar- 
chy ; and, 

Whereas, after thirty years of faithful testimony 
ind untiring labor, on the part of this Society, to pro- 
cure the emancipation of the millions held in bon- 
dage—and through Divine retribution poured out with- 
out mixture, and the treasonable attempt of the South 
todismember the Union and overtarn all free institu- 
tions—it is decreed by the nation that all fetters shall 
be broken, every bondman set free ; and 

Whereas, it is not for Abolitionists to affect exclu- 
fiveness, or to seek isolation from the great mass of the 
People, When the reasons which compelled them to 
lake such a position no longer exist; therefore, 

Resolved, That, uniting our thanksgivings to God | 

with those of the emancipated millions at the South | 
‘or the wonders he has wrought, and rejoicing with | 
iY unspeakable that “the year of jubilee is come,” } 
‘that further anti-slavery agitation is uncalled for, | 
ve close the operations and the existence of this So- 
Gety with the present anniversary. 
, hesolved, That a Committee of be appointed 
© liquidate whatever debts the Society may owe; 
and that the Committee shall appropriate whatever 
“sance of funds may be in their hands in such man- 
ter as they shall deem best promotive of the rights and 
interests of the colored population. 











Mr. Purturrs expressed the hope that the motion 
for the . . 
“r the appointment of the Committee would pass. He | 
‘ought the question in regard to the disbandment of | 


On motion of Rost. Purvis, the Business Commit- 
tee was increased by the addition of the name of Thos. 
Garrett and Henry C. Wright. 

Mr. Garrison, from the Business Committee, re- 


ported the resolutions previously read by himself, and | 
also one by Mr. Phillips, for the consideration of the | 


meeting, without any committal on their part. Mr. 
Phillips’s resolution was as follows : 


Resolved, That since the Constitutional Amend- 


| ment abolishing slavery is not yet ratified, and conse- 


quently the system of slavery stands in the eye of the 


| law untouched; and, whereas, there are still thousands 


of slaves legally held within the United States ; there- 
fore, this Society calls upon its members for fresh and 
untiring diligence in finishing the work to which they 
originally pledged themselves, and putting the liberty 
of the negro beyond peril. 

Epwakrp M. Davis moved the adoption of Mr. Phil- 
lips’s resolution. 

Messrs. Foster anc Remonp expressed the hope 
that Mr. Garrison’s resolution, inasmuch as it present- 
ed the issue whether the Society should disband or 
continue its organization fairly and plainly, would be 
the resolution taken up for consideration. 

Ww. H. Burr, of New York, moved to amend Mr. 
Davis's motion by substituting, in place of the words 
‘“‘Mr. Phillips’s resolution,” the words “ Mr. Garri- 
son’s resolution.”” The amendment was adopted, and 


| the motion passed. 


Gro. T. Down1NG proposed to amend the resolution 


| by inserting the phrase, (from the Declaration of Sen- 


timents,) “ and to secure to the colored population of 
the United States all the rights and privileges which 
belong to them as men and as Americans,” but finding 


| that the passage could not well be introduced, he sub- 


sequently withdrew his motion. 


Samvet Keess, of Keeseville—It seems to me that 
the fact that we are doing so much for the relief of the 
freedmen, and the fact that the whole people are con- 
cerned to engage in that work, render it necessary to 
disband this Society, and then the members will be at 
liberty to take hold of that work, and join with those 
who are engaged in the effort to secure to the colored 
people their rights as American citizens. The reason, 
then, for disbanding this Society, is not because our 
labor is done, but because this kind of labor, designed 
to free the slave, is no longer called for; because, if 
we retain this organization, these other associations 
that have been formed, and are springing up, will look 
upon this as a rival Society, and as somewhat in their 
way. 

C. L. Remonp—I differ very materially from the 
friend who has just taken his seat. If I understand 
the Declaration of Sentiments and the Constitution, 
the object of this Society includes the very point to 
which our friend Mr. Keese refers, for the emancipa- 


tion of the slave and the elevation of the free people 


of color were the original objects of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. The work now being done in 
every part of our country for the enslaved and the 
nominally free, comes strictly and logically within the 
purposes of this Society. 

Now, I am not among the number who would retain 
for a moment any one of the members or officers of 
the Society against hie or her wish ; for I hold that the 
man or the woman who remains reluctantly within its 
pale is of no service to our cause at this critical mo- 
ment, and it strikes me they have but little to do but 
ask to be excused. I cannot understand the necessity 
for disbanding the Society, especially since it is doubt- 
fulin my own mind whether a new Society could be 
got into full play before some valuable hours, days, and 
perhaps months shall be lost to us. 

Now, while I am upon the platform, allow me to re- 
mark, once for all, that if I understand its spirit, it 
is, that individual judgment shall remain inviolate 
upon it; and if I shall differ in my remarks from my 
friend Mr. Garrison, or any other member of the So- 
ciety, I protest against the imputation, that the colored 
man who differs from his old and tried friends becomes 
aningrate. Sir, if there is one word which I hate 
next to slavery, it is ingratitude ; still, I hold that, as 
colored men or as white men, we may differ from these 
old friends without being liable to that charge. 

Now, sir, how does the case stand in this country ? 
It is assumed (and I do not know that I object to the 
assumption, only when things are brought to a very 
fine point, as they are sometimes here) that our white 
friends understand the black man’s case; that they 


have so often put their souls in his stead, that it can- | 
Toa great extent, this is true; | 


not be otherwise. 
but in many particulars it is not true. Now, while I 
defer to some and reverence others—and I hope no 
man can prove himself more grateful than I feel to- 
wards our friends—I do assume here that it is utterly 


never more rife in our country than at the present 
moment. And yet we are to understand that anti-sla- 
very is the order of the day ! Sir, it is not true. 

But I will not occupy the time further, except to 
say, that standing as we do at this moment between 
the fires of rebellion in the South, and this hatred of 
the colored man in the North, I hope nothing will be 
done within this Society that shall look like a betrayal 
of our movement. I know how much our friends have 
been tried, how much they have sacrificed ; and I do 
| not blame those who are growing old, like myself, for 
| their desire to retire. Still, sir, this retirement may 
| be done in a way that shall cause great harm to our 
cause, and great harm to the colored people throughout 
the country. I hope, therefore, that this Society may 
be continued, and if its present officers desire to re- 
tire, we will endeavor to succeed them with others. 

H. C. Wrigut—cChairman, it seems to me that the 
discussion before us may be reduced to a small com- 
pass. Itis not the question of the effects of slavery, 
but of slavery itself, that is before us. It is not the 
question whether the colored man shall have the right 
to the ballot; it is not the question of hatred to the 
negro; it is simply the question of chattel slavery. Is 
chattel slavery in the United States dead—sufficiently 
so to justify the disbandment of this Society—or is it 
not? This Society never had had an existence but for 
the existence of chijttel slavery. Wedid not form 
| this Society, mainly nor prominently, to secure to the 
| colored man his right to vote. The denial of that 
right is the result of that slavery which we undertook 
to overthrow. All these incidental things came in as 
arguments why we slould exist as an Anti-Slavery 
Society ; but slavery being dead—legally dead— 

Mr. Paitties—Will Mr, Wright prove that ? 

Mr. Wricut—That is the question, I want to state, 
| for discussion ; let us free it from all these things. Is 
| slavery dead, constitutionally and legally dead, in this 
| nation? That is the question before this meeting, it 
| seems to me. 

As to this talk about retiring from this movement, it 
| comes with ill grace from anybody, in my judgment. 

Has anybody thought of retiring from the movement, 

while, in his opinion, anything was to be done to se- 
|}eure the object of this Society? The Society was 
formed solely to abolish, not that injustice which pre- 
| vents the colored man from voting, but to abolish chat- 
| tel slavery. 

Mr. Remonp—Will Mr. Wright answer me a ques- 
tion? Is not the elevation of the free people of color 
set forth as one of the objects of the Society in its 

| Declaration of Sentiments and Constitution ? 

Mr. Wricut—lI will answer it by asking another. 
| Would the Society have existed at all, had there been 
no chattel slavery? I answer,no; Mr. Remond will 
answer, no. The Society never would have been 
| brought into existence if there had been no chattel 
| slavery. 

Mr. Remonp—We should have had nothing to talk 
about. But, inasmuch as slavery did exist, and we 
formed an Anti-Slavery Society, I simply ask if the 
elevation of the free people of color was not an object 
of the Society at the outset ? 

Mr. Waicut—lI repeat; the refusal of the right of 
the colored man to vote is not slavery, in the sense 
which we formed this Society to oppose. Hatred of 
the negro because he has a black skin is not slavery, 
| in the sense we have talked about it for thirty years. 
| It is simply and solely the question of chattel slavery 
that we want to settle; and the question before us, in 
| relation to our movement, is simply this: do we need 
|an Anti-Slavery Society, when there is no slavery in 
| the country ? 

Mr. Puittirs—Do you mean to say there is no sla- 
very in the country ? 

Mr. Wrieut—I am not arguing that question, but 
it is the question that must come before the meeting, 
and be discussed. I don’t want the question dodged ; 
that is what I mean. Let us meet it fairly. Is or is 
not slavery abolished in this country? If itis, we do 
not want the Society any longer. If it is not abolish- 
ed, then we want the Society. [Mr. Paittirs—Hear, 
hear.] Now let us settle shat question. 

Mr. Garrison—[Referring to a remark made by 

Mr. Remond]—I do not ask the Society to permit me 
ito retire. That is language I do not understand on 
i this platform. I shall retire when I think proper, and 
‘I shall think proper to do so at the end of this anniver- 
| sary. 

I think I am competent to interpret the language of 
| the Declaration of Sentiments, if any man living be. 
| 1 was the author of it; and, unless I have grown de- 
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make His children. We, however, are not distinctive 
“on this question of elevating the colored people. If 
we were, then there might be an argument, not for 
perpetuating the American Anti-Slavery Society, with 
no slavery to abolish, but for organizing a special move- 
ment, whereby we should seek the moral and political 
elevation of the emancipated. But we are no longer, 
I say, peculiar in this respect; we have the million 
with us. I hold the speech of my friend, Mr. Remond, 
to be a caricature of this nation, in its present attitude, 
and a perversion of the views and feelings of those 
who are about to retire from this Society. We mingle 
now, thank God! with the great mass of our fellow- 
citizens. I have only to go before any loyal audience 
that may be gathered for the discussion of this ques- 
tion, and assert that it is the right of the colored man 
to vote, to have the verdict given there, 1s it was given 
here to-day, strongty in favor of the measure. The 
newspaper press of the country—the loyal press—is 
almost universally, I think, friendly to the measure ; 
at any rate, we, a handful of Abolitionists, are not the 
special champions of that movement. Let us mingle 
with the mass, then, and endeavor to work with the 
mass, and not affect isolation or singularity, nor as- 
sume to say, “Stand by, we are holier than you,” 
when we are no better. I maintain, therefore, that 
what was put into the Declaration of Sentiments, in 
reference to the elevation of the free people of color, 
was incidental to the grand object—the abolition of 
slavery. Slavery being abolished, the change that has 
done that work is a change that will codperate with us, 
and speedily give the colored man all his rights. (Loud 
applause.) 
Aaron M. Powrtt—I have attended, for the last 
ten years, the anniversary meetings of this Society, 
and always with peculiar interest. I attend this one 
with an interest peculiar—differing, in several respects, 
from any which has preceded it. First, 1 rejoice in 
my soul that, in the progress of the arduous struggle 
in which we have been engaged, we are no longer per- 
plexed with the issues of past years ; that the question 
which perplexes my own mind, as I know it does that 
of others, is not one in which we differ, I infer, in mo- 
tive, but one which, from the peculiar condition of na- 
tional affairs, occasions a difference of opinion, honor- 
able and honest on each side, as to the methods and 
means of activity under the changed condition of af- 
fairs. I look abroad, and I see slavery, not, in my own 
conviction, literally and actually dead ; I do see it, ac- 
cording to all proper and sensible legal constructions, 
dead. I believe that if the statesmen of this country 
are the true men that the hour demands, it will be pro- 
nounced as their verdict that slavery, from the moment 
war began, ceased in this country. But I remember 
that that declaration has not yet in form been uttered. 
It is a fact which lam bound, in a candid and dispas- 
sionate survey of the field, to recognize. I look 
abroad, however, and see the slave system shattered, 
and crumbling to pieces with a rapidity which is in- 
deed most gratitying. It was my privilege and pleas- 
ure, a few days ago, to look into the faces of many 
thousands of men and women, created in ‘the image of 
God, and as truly, in their appearance and spirit, men 
and women, as the members of this Society here as- 
sembled ; and to see them in their joy and than ksgiv- 
ing appreciating, in a most noble spirit, the freedom 
which has come to them, in this transition hour in the 
nation’s experience. I saw, with my friend Garrison, 
two thousand, I suppose, of the number, just arrived 
from plantations, and they greeted their friend and 
liberator ina manner which I wish all of you could 
have witnessed. (Applause.) I wish some artist, 
with the moral insight to appreciate the significance of 
the event, might have been there to have given us 
that picture as a fit and proper historic contribution to 
the picture gallery of the nation. But I remembered, 
while I was there, that these people came from plan- 
tations still organized on the basis of the old despotism, 
made, if possible, still more infernal and diabolical in 
the reign of terror and of cruelty in this transition 
hour. It was enough to stir one’s soul to its inner- 
most to listen to the statements of these people as to 
the condition of things they had juat left behind. We 
are not, then, relieved from the burdea of labor which 
has heretofore borne upon our shoulders. I am glad 
that there are many here to share it; and I was re- 
joiced at the spirit manifested by the representatives 
of the Federal government in the case of these negroes 
coming within the Federallines. I was glad to see the 
evidence of heartfelt sympathy and interest in their 
welfare which many of these men manifested. But I 
remember, nevertheless, that the peculiar service 





mented, I ought to know what I meant, and what this 
| Society meant in using that language. This Society is 


the Soviety could not be decided until the close of the | impossible for any of our white friends, however | “ The American Anti-Slavery Society.” That was the 


‘sions to-morrow ; and if it was decided to continue | 
~ organization, the members of the Society might 
* obliged to remain in the city another day to 
transact the business. 

Mr Garrison said the Society ought not to stulti- 
self by any superfluous action. It was well un- 
“erstood by the members of the Society, that the con- 
ae was clear in the minds of the great body of 
‘© many years, that the time had come when, as a 
ater of good sense and propriety, the Society should 
* dissolved, and they had made up their minds to act | 
* longer in an associated capacity. The question, | 





k 


DDS. t 
ps, t 


hat there would be no time to choose officers after 
‘question had been determined, because the Society 
book Vote to take the question at any time, and leave 
“ 5 aang the transaction of any business needed 
v: done, if they should decide not to disband. 
owe PRILurrs hoped the question would be met 
ms ‘8 merits, and not upon the auxiliary question 
con ‘ppointment of a Committee. If Mr. Garri- 
“would be kind enough to hand his resolutions to 


this 


} 
u 


mn they should be instantly reported to the Society, 
‘ bringing the matter distinctly and decisively be- 
. the body. 
it ——— moved to amend the motion, so that 
ay “re read, that a Committee be appointed to nomi- 
" ‘cers to serve the Society in case it shall vote 
iimaae its existence, Mr. Foster accepted the 
be ia and in that form the motion was carried. 
Stenhe 'r announced the Committee as follows : 
un S. Foster, Edward M. Davis, Rev. John T. 


the Busi . 
© Business Committee, he thought he could say | 


much they may have tried, fully to understand the 
black man’s case in this nation. 
one or two men, perhaps a dozen here, who get very 
near to it, but not exactly “on the square,” so to say. 


Our friend Mr. Garrison told us to-day, that anti-sla- | moment longer. 


| object. The thought never entered my mind then, nor | 
I think I could name | hasit at any time since, that when slavery had re- 


ceived its death-wound, there would be any disposition 
jor occasion to continue the Anti-Slavery Society a 
But, of course, in looking over the 


| which will be attributed to the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in history will be, that it acted as the prompter 
| of the lax conscience of the people at large, in hours 
and moments of peculiar danger. 

| Now, Lam rejoiced to remember, as I stand here, 
| that the war is substantially at an end, but I believe 
| that, with its ending, peculiar responsibilities are 
| thrown upon the shoulders of the citizen. We are at 


very being the order of things, there is no further ne- | country, we saw the free colored people more or less this hour just where our fathers stood when they be- 
cessity for anti-slavery work. Why, sir, if my friend laboring under disabilities, and suffering from injus- | 
should go out upon the highways and byways here, | tice, and we declared that, incidentally, we did not 
and put the very question which he has assumed as a | mean to overlook them, but should vindicate their | jand in earnest in this work. I think we are compe- 
foregone conclusion, he would find himself so utterly | Fights, and endeavor to get justice done to them.| tent still to advise. I believe there never was an 


overwhelmed with opposition that he would hardly | The point is here. We organized expressly for the | 


} 


| gan to organize this national government. I think 


| that we, as Abolitionists, should be heart and soul and 


hour when our friends were watched as they are this 


understand himself. I deny, from beginning to end, | abolition of slavery ; we called our Society an Anti- | very day ; and therefore, while I have peculiar pleas- 


that anti-slavery, 


“erefore, ought to be met at the outset, and settled. izes any State in this country. I deny, without fear | 
*e did not see any force in the objection of Mr. Phil-| of successful contradiction, that the anti-slavery which abo ‘ 
takes its color from this platform has a majority in the | “his nation, never, 
Put the question nakedly | #94, therefore, that it is ludicrous for us, a mere hand- 
to the American people to-day, whether they are pre- ' full of people, with little means, with no agents in the 
4 field, no longer separate, and swallowed up in the great 


man’s equality in this country, and you would be voted 0Ce&" of popular feeling against slavery, to assume 
being true, I cannot sit here | thal we are of special importance, and that we ought 


and hear these assertions and assumptions without | 0t to dissolve our association, under such circum- | 


nation at the present time. 


pared for the entire and full recognition of the colore 
down ten to one. This 


1aising my protest against them. 


stand that my black face was check enough. Again 





“argent, Robt. Purvis, and Elizabeth C. Stanton. 


according to this platform, character- | Slavery Society. The other work was incidental. | 


Now, I believe slavery is abolished in this country ; 
lished constitutionally ; abolished by a decree of 
never to be reversed (applause) ; 


| stances, lest the nation should go to ruin! I will not 


While coming through in the cars last evening, (I | be guilty of any such absurdity. 
give this as an isolated case,) I gave the conductor my | 
ticket, as the other passengers did. When the others | to whatever is to be done in putting down prejudice, 
gave up their tickets, he handed them checks. He | 40d giving the colored man his political rights ? I hold | 
gave me no check, and I asked him if he did not in- yall such representations, come from what quarter they 
tend to. He turned round, and gave me to under-| may, to be slanderous. No man thinks of doing it; 


But is this to retire from the field of labor in regard 


: | no officer of this Society, who is toretire, proposes to 


I was going to a meeting of our friends in Salem last | give himself up to idleness, or to abate his testimony 
week, to consult in reference to the question of free | against the proscription of men on account of their 
suffrage, and schools for the black man, and during my | color. It is part of our nature, it is part of our duty 
walk from my home to the Lyceum Hall, I heard the | to each other as fellow-men, it is part of our obligation 
expressions, ‘“‘D—d nigger on the stomach,” “d—d | to God, to denounce every where all proscription on 
nigger on the brain,” etc., etc. Such expressions were | account of the manner in which it has pleased God to 


ure in the thought that we have reached this stage in 
| our movement, I have an anxiety which is inexpress- 
ible, that we make no mistake, either individually 
| or collectively. I believe there is still felt, in the 
| hearts of many men and women who constitute a 
| working element in this Society, a longing for advice 
and couneel and earnest labor; and there would be a 
feeling of bereavement, 1 know, in my own case, and 
I believe it would be shared by others, at the loss of 
the intimate association with men and women who 
think and feel substantially as I do in regard to the 
present condition of affairs. I do not assume that, 
asa necessity, the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
| in form and name, must continue; I do not believe 
there is a mora! principle necessarily involved in this 
question ; but I do believe and feel, from my inner- 
most depths, that as a people—not necessarily to be 
exclusive and peculiar—we have still a line of labor 
and duty which no other association, as yet, is ade- 
quate to carry out. (‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) 

Now, there is a single point which I want to sug- 
gestin connection with the general remarks of my 
triend, Mr. Garrison. I have felt always and I feel 
still, that there is a value which can scarcely be esti- 





mated, in a numerical or mathematical sense, in a 

thoroughly independent attitude of an individual or 

an organization. I cannot with my own convictions 

look to any organization, as yet, where I should feel 

myself entirely at home, and free to do the kind of 
work which I believe still needs to be done. If I bes 

came part and parcel of the prevailing political party, | 
I do not need to rehearse to you, who have been edu- | 
cated in that view of things, wherein, by virtue of my | 
membership in that party, I may, at a critical hour, | 
either be forced to do violence to my convictions, or 
to put my convictions under my feet, that my party 
may be benefitted for the time being. I think the last 
year has furnished its illustration, which I will not 
dwell upon, to show the disadvantage of political as- 
sociations, viewed in the light which I name. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think we have still a duty to 
perform in regard t> the completion of the work of 
abolishing slavery itself; but our main duty is in con- 
nection with the condition of the freed people Of the 
nation, and of the whites of the nation, North and 
South—still to act as educators and prompters, in the 
sphere wherein the compromising education and prin- 
ciples of the whites, in the past, have disqualified 
them at the critical moment to meet the insidious ad- 
vances of the enemy, now disarmed upon the battle- 
field, but still potent in the brain ; an enemy which 
has always beaten us, and with whom we cope at dis- 
advantage if the acute and conscientious brain of the 
Abolitionists, as individuals or as an organized body, 
giving individuals greater power, shall be withdrawn. 

I recognize the clause of the Constitution of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society which relates to the 
elevation of the colored people; I believe it has a 
binding force ; but I do not think it was the main 
question, it of course was not, in the organization of the 
Society ; it was incidentally connected with the main 
question. If slavery had been technically abolished, 
I should say there would be no force in the argument 
for the continuation of the Society, as an anti-slavery 
body, that slavery had not been formally abolished. 
Let me suggest, then, that I think we need to con- 
tinue the work, that we need to continue organized 
labor. 

But there is another thought which perplexes my 
own mind, and which I know weighs upon the Abo- 
litionists who are listening tome. We are here un- 
der peculiar circumstances. We have known each 
other, respected each other, loved each other. There 
is a decisive and marked difference of opinion. Have 
we not, with our differing views, learned that we may 
respect each other while we differ? I state this as a 
practical part of the present situation. The Ameri- 
can Anti Slavery Society is nearly out o. funds. 
The question of the continuance of the Standard is 
one of the subjects to come before us. Mr. Garrison, 
with a conviction which is firm and unalterable, I 
doubt not, with a view which I am bound to respect, 
if I do not fully agree with it, believes that his labor 
in connection with this Society is over. The Chair- 
man of this meeting holds the same belief. Now, if 
the Society be divided by a strict party vote on this 
question, you can easily divine, from the debate 
which has already transpired, the result. There will 
be just that feeling which always exists between di- 
vided societies. I raise, then, for your serious con- 
sideration, the question, may not this Society agree to 
a dissolution, and, agreeing to it, may not such of its 
members as have in their hearts and consciences a 
sense of duty to labor, properly and wisely come to- 
gether in a capacity covering the ground of the still 
not wholly abolished slavery, and the still broader 
groand of human rights, as affecting the nation in 
other particulars, and inaugurate a movement which 
shall be spontaneous, hearty and harmonious, because 
voluntary, and greatly useful in this period of the na- 
tion’s crisis? I think I see the way open and clear 
for such action. I do not wish, for one, that the ac- 
tion of this day or to-morrow shall give rise to any 
imputation of motives whichever side may prove nu- 
merically the strongest. While I am free to say that I 
differ in opinion from my friend Mr. Garrison, I do 
not believe for an instant that he is other than he has 
ever been, and as I heard him pledge himself in the 
most noble and timely words to the thousands of freed 
people assembled in Charleston, their true and stead- 
fast friend. (Applause.) In our action, then, let us 
be dispassionate, clear-sighted, seeking only the tri- 

umph of truth and justice, and I believe God and our 
own sense of responsibility will keep us from making 
any mistake. 

Wewve te Puitiies—I am perfectly confident that 
twenty-five years of labor, affectionate labor, have en- 
abled the Abolitionists of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society to discuss this question and to decide it, eith- 
er one way or the other, without any personal bitter- 
ness. I will not believe that, in regard to any indi- 
vidual much less marked and peculiar than our be- 
loved leader, it can be necessary to say that there 
may be a practicai difference of opinion on this ques- 
tion, without the slightest thought in any man’s mind 
that it proceeds from any lack of devotion to the in- 
terests and the safety of the colored race. I consider 
that self-respect should lead us to ignore the possibili- 
ty of any such misconstruction of each other's mo- 
tives. Certainly, I have seen no necessity for any- 
thing of the kind, in any of the discussions which I 
have previously attended on this question. To me, 
itis a perfectly simple question, dividing itself into 
two parts. One is, as Abolitionists, is there anything 
for us todo? And the second is, granting that there 
is something for us to do, is there any peculiar facili- 
ty and power conferred upon us in regard to doing it 
by remaining associated as we have been for thirty 
years? Have we got anything to do, and are we bet- 
ter able to do it as members of this Society ? It seems 
to me these points include the whole question. 

Now, what brought us together? Slavery; the 
system of slavery in the Constitution—the substan- 
tial existence of slavery on the plantation. Certainly, 
that brought us together. No matter that in our Dec- 
laration of Sertiments and in our Constitution, hav- 
ing been attracted by that great evil, we extended 
our pledge to something more, as my friend Mr. 
Downing has reminded us. But let us consider the 
point of view from which Mr. Garrison presents it. 
The question of slavery brought us together—what 
will naturally dissolve us? Why, the death of sla- 
very—the legal and substantial death of slavery. 
Now, when we undertook to come together, what did 














we look at? We looked at the Constitution of the 








United States. We said, “ Here are provisions which 
make a system of chattel slavery legal under this 
government.” That was the law that brought us to- 
gether. Is it ended? Is there anybody in this house 
who undertakes to say that he can go into the office of 
any distinguished counsellor in this city, or in any 
other city of the country, and ask him, “ Sir, is sla- 
very, beyond dispute, illegal in the United States of 
America, at this moment?” and that he will say, 
“Yes, sir”? Goto whatcounsellor you please, and 
ask him, ‘“‘ How stands the Constitution of the United 
States to-day ?—does it sanction slavery?” and he 
will say, “Itdoes, sir.” Suppose I should say toa 
lawyer, ‘‘Can you tell me what fact will notify me 
that the legal existence of slavery is unmistakably 
ended?”” he would say, “Yes, I can. Whenever 
the Secretary of State at Washington, by the advice 
of the Administration, or with the consent of Con- 
gress, or by permission of the Supreme Court, shall 
issue a proclaimation declaring that the Constitutional 
Amendment abolishing slavery hereby and hereafter 
forms a part of the Constitution of these States, then 
slavery is at an end.” Have you heard of any such 
proclamation? Of course not. When it will come, 
nobody knows. It may not come until next May; it 
may come next October. Some men count States 
one way, some another. On Mr. Sumner’s theory, 
twenty or twenty-one States wil! be sufficient, and we 
make up that number by counting in Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, and other States, which the legislative branch- 
es of the government have not yet recognized as 
States. Of course, therefore, they cannot be counted. 
We have not, therefore, covered even Mr. Sumner’s 
theory. I agree with Mr. Sumner’s theory as a law- 
yer; I think it is sound constitutional doctrine. But 
if it were covered, it would not matter. Gerrit Smith 
thought there was no slavery in the country years 
ago, but we did not dissolve. Lysander Spooner 
proved it beyond question, to his own satisfaction, 
but we did not dissolve. A great many men agree 
with Mr. Garrison that that Amendment is law, but 
how shall we know it? We shall know it when the 
appropriate departments of the government pass the 
act that seals it. The Secretary of State is author- 
ized by the law of Congress, taking such counsel as 
he sees fit, to issue a proclamation and state when, in 
the opinion of the government, the Amendment is 
adopted. Up to the present time, no such proclama- 
tion has been issued. The government of the United 
States, therefore, at present, does not acknowledge 
the existence of the Constitutional Amendment, and 
slavery is yet, so far as the Constitution is concerned, 
a legal element of it. 

That is one-half the question. We came together 
to abolish the system of slavery. That system was a 
legal matter ; it existed in the parchment; it was laid 
up in the statute-book. Well, it lies there still. In 
the eye of the law, we have not touched it. My be- 
loved friend, Mr. Garrison, used a word which sug- 
gested to me an old story. He said slavery has re- 
ceived its death-wound. Ah! Gen. Heath said, in 
the Convention which ratified the Federal Constitu - 
tion in Massachusetts, in 1789, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, if slave- 
ry is not dead, it has received its death-wound”’ ; but 
it is not dead yet. 

Now as to the substantial slavery. My friend 
Powell says, what everybody knows, that all around 
the Gulf there are black men by hundreds of thou- 
sands laboring to-day under the lash, and in the same 
bonds, untouched, that they did in the year 1860. 
Our sword has not reached them ; Sherman has not 
reached them. Neither proclamations nor laws have 
reached them. We shall reach them. We. ghall 
send our sceptre down to the Gulf, but we have not 
sentit. It has not lifted the yoke from their shoul- 
ders. Many a man’s brother will die and be buried, 
and never know freedom ; a thousand will die before 
this news, in its actual significance, reaches them. 
This is substantial slavery. Go into Kentucky,and you 
will find substantial slavery—so strong that it keeps 
thousands of black men in their chains, and holds the 
Legislature against your Constitutional Amendment ; 
the virus of the system and the exhibition of the sys- 
tem both. Why, I have a letter from one of the 
highest officers and most active and devoted Abolition- 
ists of Delaware, and he says to me, ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t disband! If you haven’t anything else to 
do, send all your force into this little State, and in 
three months you will give us an anti-slavery Legisla- 
ture and the Constitutional Amendment” (applause). 
Shall I come up here as an Abolitionist, and say that 
my work is done, when a man from that slave State 
holds his hand over the border, and says, “ Come and 
help me ont of a pro-slavery vassalage which does not 
permit me to labor to put my State on the side of the 
Constitutional Amendment, or sweep away one single 
relic of the disfranchisement or oppression of the 
black race in this State”? My work done? Why, 
here is testimony that it is not practically and sub- 
stantially done. Hundreds of thousands of slaves at 
this moment know not liberty, and thousands never 
will. It is no time for us to disband. 

Do you want to look at the exhibitions of the dis- 
ease? My friend, Mr. Garrison, and others, say in 
reply to Mr. Remond, “ These incidents are not what 
we referred to.” No, of course we did not. Iknow 
& disease will last in its exhibitions long after the cit- 
adel is carried. But when the citadel is not carried, 
when legally and substantially it remains, it is ger- 
mane to look at the exhibition. Down at Richmond, 
within 4 month, they wanted that Augean stable of 
crime and filth, the Libby Prison, cleansed. Whom 
did they send to make it fit for Christian men to enter ? 
The white rebels of Richmond? Oh, no; the black 
troops (cries of ‘‘ Shame ’’)—the men who had fought 
for us, and bathed the flag in their own blood on 
many a battle-field! Oh, if there is anything a North- 
erner loves at the bottom of his heart, it is a rebel—a 
good, true, strong, stalwart, unconverted rebel! 
(Sensation.) So, when our authorities—these very 
men in whose good purposes, in whose intention and 
determination the Anti-Slavery Society is to leave the 
just finished question—when they had peculiarly dis- 
agreeable and horrible work to do, the white men of 
Richmond, who had stood by and seen that prison 
grow into its state of hell, were delicately considered, 
and the colored troops were selected to do it! (Cries 


of “Sbame!”) And when these same “ delicate” 
rebels could not bear the sight of a black face uoder 
the Union flag, we removed all our colored trroops 
from Richmond, and sent them down to Petersburg! 
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